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LETTER  TO  MR  R.  T.  CRANE. 

Headquarters  Union  Printers 
AND  AiiiiiED  Trades  Bhtan-Altgeld  Silver  Club 
CHIOi.GO,  Tia*,  Auo.  19,  1896. 
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Mr.  R.  T.  Cran«— Dear  Sir:  We  concede  to  the  employer  the  right  to  Influence  those 
citizens  who  are  In  his  employ  so  long  as  the  means  used  are  legitimate— so  long  as  he  addresses 
his  employes  as  citizens  with  a right  of  freedom  of  action  equal  to  his  own  no  one  can  object. 
But  we  submit  that  the  employes  have  not  the  freedom  that  equity  demands  If  the  employer 
stops  when  the  issue  has  been  presented  on  one  side  with  no  opportunity  for  the  other.  Wage- 
workers are  dependent  upon  the  favor  of  their  employers,  and  under  the  present  conditions 
men  often  do  not  dare  to  speak  their  minds  on  public  questions.  They  fear  that  an  unjnst  em- 
ployer might  select  them  to  be  made  living  object  lessons  of  what  may  happen  to  their  fellows 
If  they  presume  to  set  up  their  views  In  opposition  to  those  of  the  employer. 

Presuming  that  you  are  acting  In  the  role  of  an  American  citizen,  and  not  of  a feudal 
lord, we  respectfully  ask  that  you  permit  us  to  present  at  your  place  of  business,  under  the  same 
conditions  as  extended  to  the  representative  of  the  opposite  side,  the  reasons  why  both  em- 
ployer and  employe  should  vote  for  Mr.  Bryan  and  the  principles  set  forth  In  the  platform  of 
the  democratic  party.  If  you  think  It  better  to  have  the  gold-standard  side  presented  at  the 
same  time  we  will  be  willing  to  divide  time,  provided  sufficient  be  allowed  to  do  justice  to  the 

subject.  THEO.  M.  CAVNA,  1 

P.  A.  TOOMEY,  y Commutes. 

QEa  A.  BROOKS. 


MR.  R.  T.  CRANE’5  REPLY. 

Office  of  Crane  Comp  ant,  \ 
Chicago,  auo.  21,  1896.  f 

Messrs.  Thso.  M.  Cavna,  P.  A.  Toomey  and  Oeo.  A Brooks,  Headquarters  Union  Printers' 
Rryan-AUgeli  Silver  (Bub.  8U  Washington  Boulevard,  Gentlemen:  Replying  to  your 

letter  of  19th  Inst.,  would  say  that  I am  going  to  have  printed  the  arguments  which  I made  to 
my  workmen,  and  if  you  will  print  what  you  have  to  say,  80  THAT  I CAN  SEE  WHAT  IT 
IS,  I shall  be  very  glad  to  see  it  and  entertain  the  proposition  that  you  make. 

Yours  respectfully, 

R T.  CRANE,  President. 


The  above  correspond«nce  explains  why  the  following  circular  has  been  published 
by  the  Bryan- Altgeld  Club  of  Union  Printers  and  Allied  Trades.  Having  been  denied 
the  opportunity  of  presenting  to  the  employes  of  Mr.  R.  T.  Crane  and  other  establish- 
ments our  arguments  in  favor  of  bimetallism,  unless  such  arguments  are  first  submitted 
to  Mr.  Crane  in  printed  form  for  Ms  oensorsMp,  the  undersigned  have  had  prepared  this 
circular  and  propose  to  circulate  the  same  among  the  employes  of  the  larger  industrial 
establishments,  and  we  propose  to  do  this  without  asking  the  consent  of  Mr.  R.  T. 
Crane  “or  any  other  nation  on  earth,”  not  even  Russia  and  its  Czar. 

THEO.  M.  CAVNA,  ) 

P.  A.  TOOMEY,  [committee. 

GEO.  A.  BROOKS,  ) 


CAM?8EL\.-PRIE0E  CO. 


79  fIFTM  AVE  CH.CAOO 


' The  Buisness  Man  and  the  Wageworker. 


[WRITTEN  BY  A.  B.  ADAIR.] 


CHAPTER  I. 

Q.  Why  are  the  owners  of  large  Industrial  establishments  advocates  of  the  gold  stand- 
ard? 

A.  Because  It  tends  to  a further  concentration  of  business  Into  the  hands  of  a few  large 
capitalists. 

Q.  Why  do  they  desire  to  do  this? 

A.  For  two  reasons:  1st,  concentration  limits  competition  and  will  eventually.  If  per- 
mitted to  go  on,  force  all  small  business  men  out  of  business,  compel  them  to  become 
wageworkers  and  leave  the  large  capitalists  in  complete  possession  of  the  field  of  in- 
dustry. 2d,  it  gives  them  complete  control  of  the  labor  market. 

Q.  What  effect  would  this  have  on  the  wae  vorker? 

A.  The  concentration  of  business  in  the  hands  of  the  very  few  means  that  the  wage- 
worker of  to-day  and  his  children  after  him  would  be  wageworkers  always. 

Q.  Why  so? 

A.  Because  if  the  present  class  of  small  business  men  cannot  stand  the  pressure  and 
are  driven  out  of  business  and  forced  to  become  wageworkers  it  follows  as  a matter  of 
course  that  the  wageworkers  of  to-day  or  of  the  future  could  not  overcome  the  forces  that 
crushed  the  present  small  business  men  to  the  wall.  They  would  be  doomed  to  be  w'age- 
workers  always.  The  wageworkers  would  become  in  time  a class  of  toilers  like  the  peons 
of  Mexico  or  the  serfs  of  Russia  or  the  coolies  of  China. 

Q.  What  effect  will  a continuance  of  the  gold  standard  have  on  the  wages  of  workings 
men? 

A.  The  wages  of  workingmen  being  governed  by  supply  and  demand  except  where 
modified  by  the  power  of  organized  labor,  would  tend  downward.  The  small  business 
men  being  forced  out  of  business  would  lecessarily  be  compelled  to  seek  employment  as 
wageworkers.  This  would  Increase  the  number  of  wageworkers,  who  from  necessity, 
would  bid  against  one  another  for  employment.  The  employer  of  large  numbers  of  la- 
borers buys  his  labor  in  the  cheapest  market,  and  he  is  shrewd  enough  to  know  that  by 
keeping  the  supply  of  labor  greater  than  the  demand  he  is  able  to  buy  labor  on  his  own 
terms.  Every  small  business  man  forced  Into  the  ranks  of  the  wageworkere  necessarily 
throws  upon  the  labor  market  a number  of  other  men  who  formerly  were  employed  by 
him,  and  who,  living  only  by  their  day’s  labor,  are  forced  to  go  into  the  market  and  offer 
to  work  for  less  than  those  who  are  employed. 

Q.  But  is  the  gold  standard  responsible  for  the  concentration  of  business  into  few  hands, 
and  if  so,  how  is  it  made  to  accomplish  that  result? 

A.  Money  is  a necessary  part  of  the  capital  of  any  business.  Business  capital  is  of  two 
kinds,  technically  known  as  fixed  capital  and  fiuent  capital.  Fixed  capital  is  the  build- 
ings, machinery,  tools,  etc.  Fluent  capital  Is  the  money  used  to  meet  current  bills — 
wages,  purchase  of  raw  material,  rent  etc.,  items  of  expense  which  must  be  provided  for 
until  returns  begin  to  come  in  from  sales  of  the  man.ufactured  product.  Now,  if  one 
class  of  men  own  and  control  the  fiuent  capital  and  that  fiuent  capital  is  a limited  quan- 
tity, and  another  set  of  men  rwn  and  control  the  fixed  capital  the  second  class  is  entirely 
dependent  on  the  first-named  class.  Those  owning  and  controlling  the  fiuent  capital — 
th3  money— are  called  money-lenders,  capitalists,  financiers.  This  class  includes  every 


one  who  Is  a money-lender — the  pawn-broker,  whose  sign  Is  three  golden-colored  balls, 
up  to  J.  Plerpont  Morgan,  whose  sign  Is  the  president  of  the  United  States,  the  secre- 
tary of  the  treasury  and  Wall  Street. 

The  men  who  own  factories,  machinery,  tools,  etc.,  and  those  who  carry  on  the  busi- 
ness of  buying  and  selling  the  finished  products  of  factories  are  known  as  business  men. 
This  class  Includes  every  one  from  a peanut  vender  to  the  owner  of  the  largest  Industrial 
Institution. 

Q.  But  the  owners  of  large  Industrial  Institutions  are  almost  Invariably  advocates  of 
the  gold  standard. 

A.  Yes,  they  are  not  only  the  owners  of  fixed  capital  In  the  business  world,  brt  nay 
are  owners  of  money-lending  Institutions  as  well,  and  control  in  part  the  fiuent  capital. 
Such  men  are  R.  T.  Crane,  S.  W.  Allerton,  Nelson  Morris,  William  Deering,  of  Chicago, 
Carnegie  of  Pittsburg,  J.  Plerpont  Morgan  of  New  York,  and  so  on  through  quite  a long 
list  of  greater  and  lesser  known  men,  are  pawn  brokers — money  lenders — as  well  as  busi- 
ness men.  These  men  have  learned  the  lesson  that  by  controlling  the  fiuent  capital  In  con- 
nection with  their  ownership  and  control  of  a large  part  of  the  fixed  capital,  they  will 
eventually  be  able  to  drive  out  of  business  all  competitors,  and  thus  have  absolute  control 
of  not  only  the  world  of  Industry,  but  also  the  world  of  finance. 

CHAPTER  II. 

Q.  Please  explain  why  the  gold  standard  gives  the  owners  of  money— or  what  you  call 
fluent  capital — control  over  business  men  ? 

A.  The  gold-standard  limits  the  amount  of  fluent  capital  to  the  amount  of  gold  coin  In 
existence,  and  limits  the  lnc^ep^e  of  fluent  capital  to  the  amount  of  gold  to  be  mined  and 
coined  and  used  for  money.  All  of  the  gold  mined  Is  not  used  for  money.  The  arts  and 
sciences  demand  a part  of  it.  The  total  amount  of  gold  known  to  be  In  use  as  money 
In  the  entire  world  Is  about  $4,000,000,000.  Of  this  sum  the  United  States  had  on  June  1, 
1896,  $607,183,582.  Of  silver  there  was  In  the  treasury  and  In  circulation  on  the  same  day 
$549,279,830.  The  silver  and  gold  combined  (exclusive  of  fractional  silver  coins,  which  are 
limited  legal  tender)  thus  gives  a working  capital  on  June  1,  1896,  for  the  business  of  the 
United  States  of  $1,166,463,412.  The  annual  Increase  of  capital — ^money  capital — being 
limited  by  law  to  the  amount  of  gold  mined  each  year  Is  about  3 per  cent  of  the  total  now 
In  use,  which  limits  the  total  annual  Increase  In  the  volume  of  business  as  absolutely  as  a 
governor  on  an  engine  limits  the  rate  of  speed  of  the  machine. 

Q.  But  Is  not  the  total  of  circulating  medium  of  the  country  much  greater  than  you 
have  stated? 

A.  Money  Is  one  thing  and  circulating  medium  Is  another  thing.  The  paper  currency 
In  circulation  on  the  same  day,  June  1,  1896,  was  $736,348,250,  but  this  currency  Is  not 
money.  It  Is  a promise  to  pay  money — ^old  and  sliver.  National  bank  notes,  the  treas- 
ury notes  of  1890,  the  silver  certificates,  the  gold  certificates  and  the  greenbacks  are  not 
money.  They  are  promises  to  pay  money,  and  since  the  president  of  the  United  States  5ind 
the  secretary  of  the  treasury  have  put  the  government  'Tn  pawn'*  to  the  national  banks 
they  have  declared  It  to  be  the  policy  of  the  government  to  redeem  Itself  from  pawn  with 
gold  only,  thus  reducing  the  ability  of  the  goveniment  and  Its  business  men  to  get  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  pawnbrokers  Just  about  one -half. 

Q.  But  yet  I do  not  understand  why  all  this  circulating  medium  we  use  is  not  money — 
the  paper  money. 

A.  It  Is  only  a promise  to  pay  money.  Read  what  It  says  on  the  face  of  the  note.  To  Il- 
lustrate: Fluent  capital  Is  now  confined  to  gold.  This  gold  Is  the  irrigating  dam  from 
w^hich  business  men  draw  the  fluent  capital  needed  to  sustain  life  In  their  business  and 
cause  it  to  grow  and  expand.  The  paper  money  (circulating  medium)  Is  the  trenches 
leading  out  from  this  dam.  The  business, men  use  the  trenches  or  ditches.  The  gold 
men  own  the  dam  or  reservoir.  They  close  down  the  gates  every  once  in  awhile.  The  free 
coinage  of  silver  Is  a proposition  to  create  another  Irrigating  dam  or  reservoir,  and  If  the 
gold  men  refuse  to  let  their  gold  run  out  to  the  business  men  they  can  tap  the  silver  res- 
ervoir and  go  on  with  their  business,  and  not  be  compelled  to  fall  and  go  out  of  business. 


as  now  so  frequently  happens.  This  would  restore  “confidence”  to  the  gold  owners.  The 
only  way  to  double  the  quanUty  of  anything  Is  to  create  a duplicate  of  that  thing.  The 
only  way  to  double  the  quantity  of  money  In  the  world  to-day  Is  to  either  mine  and  coin  at 
once  as  much  more  gold  as  there  Is  now  In  existence  or  to  restore  the  law  which  admitted 
silver  to  the  mints  on  equal  terms  for  coinage  with  gold  and  at  the  ratio  of  16  to  1. 

Q.  What  benefit  would  this  be  to  businessmen? 

A.  It  would  be  no  benefit  to  that  class  of  business  men  who  are  also  money  lenders;  It 

would  hurt  them  as  money  lenders.  It  would  be  a benefit  to  every  business  man  whose 

sole  Income  Is  dependent  on  the  profits  of  his  business  as  a manufacturer  or  as  a buyer 
and  seller. 

Q.  How  would  this  class  of  business  men  be  benefited  by  thus  Increasing  the  fluent  capl- 
' tal  or  the  world? 

A.  Many  business  men  are  now  as  subservient  to  the  owners  and  controllers  of  the  flu- 
ent capital  as  the  users  of  coal  and  oil  are  subservient  to  the  coal  trust  and  the  oil 
trust.  Many  business  men  are  the  mere  slaves  of  the  pawn-broking  establishments 
called  banks.  In  this  present  campaign  many  of  them  are  as  thoroughly  terrorized  and 
bundled  by  the  owners  of  fluent  capital  as  are  the  workingmen  In  the  larger  industrial 
establishments,  where  the  men  are  now  being  corralled  In  large  vacant  rooms  or  adjoin- 
ing  yards  aiid  bsing  told  their  duty  as  their  eruployers  view  It. 

Q.  Would  an  increase  of  the  fluent  capital  of  the  country  relieve  these  men  from  this  ter- 
ror,  and  if  so  how? 

A.  Fluent,  or  working,  capital  is  as  necessary  to  a business  enterprise  as  Is  steam  to  an 
engine.  Business  men  are  famishing  for  want  of  fluent  capital.  Fixed  capital  Is 
abundant,  almost  without  limit;  is  limited.  In  fact,  only  by  the  resources  of  nature.  The 
people  of  the  world  are  crying  aloud  for  more  food,  more  clothes,  more  houses,  more  of 
the  good  things,  necessaries  as  well  as  luxuries,  of  life.  All  these  things  are  stored  up  In 
the  storehouses  of  God’s  bounty.  The  machinery  and  tools  for  production  and  distribu- 
tion are  abundant  and  capable  of  producing  all  that  Is  demanded,  but  the  one  factor 
money.  Is  lacking.  Whatever  there  Is  of  the  latter  is  represented  In  the  quantity  of 
gold  now  In  the  world  in  the  shape  of  money  and  THAT  IS  CORNERED,  Is  owned  and  con- 
trolled by  a very  small  part  of  the  population  of  the  world,  AND  THEY  WILL  NOT  AL- 
LOW BUSINESS  MEN  TO  DO  BUSINESS  or  WORKING  MEN  TO  WORK  EXCEPT  ON 
THEIR  TERMS  AND  UNDER  CONDITIONS  NAMED  BY  THEM.  Neither  will  they 
permit  the  government  to  live  and  do  business  except  under  laws  dictated  by  them. 

CHAPTER  III. 

Q.  It  would  seem  then  that  the  business  men,  especially  those  who  are  not  also  money 
lenders,  are  as  deeply  Interested  In  this  question  as  are  the  wageworkers? 

A.  They  should  be  more  so,  because  their  condition  would.  In  the  end,  be  more  distress- 
ing than  that  of  the  wageworker.  When  a man  who  has  been  doing  a fairly  prosperous 
business  Is  forced  to  the  wall,  compelled  to  cease  business,  become  a wageworker  and  live 
on  the  income  derived  from  uncertain  and  often  Intermittent  employment,  his  case  Is  one 
that  appeals  to  the  sympathy  of  all,  for  with  old  age  creeping  on,  the  fires  of  youth  dying 
within  him,  his  chances  of  ever  regaining  an  Independent  position  are  almost  hopeless. 
Not  so  with  the  wageworker.  He  had  little,  and  therefore  loses  but  little.  The  employes  of 
the  business  man  who  has  failed  are  temporarily  out  of  employment.  Their  distress  la 
bad  enough,  but  their  suffering  is  never  so  great  that  they  do  not  turn  to  their  late  em- 
ployer with  expressions  of  sympathy  and  .lay  to  him  in  words  which  mean:  “We  are  sorry 
for  you;  sorry  that  you,  too,  have  been  pulled  down  to  the  level  of  a commodity  in  the 
market.  We  have  been  there  a long  time  ourselves.  Our  condition  Is  a humiliating  one. 

and  we  are  sorry  that  you,  too,  are  brought  down  to  the  plane  where  you  are  to  be  bought 
and  sold  as  we  are,"  ® 

Q.  But  why  is  It  that  so  many  business  men  are  to-day  advocating  the  maintenance 
of  the  gold  standard? 

A.  It  Is  a remarkable  fact  recorded  In  all  history  that  the  men  who  had  the  most  to  gain 
by  a proposed  economic  change  were  its  most ‘bitter  opponents.  The  proposed  change 
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from  a gold  standard  to  a bimetallic  standard  would  bring  untold  benefits  to  the  majorlfy 
of  business  men  who  are  not  also  money  lenders  and  to  the  wageworkers  in  the  indus- 
tries requiring  but  little  skill  but  a great  deal  of  muscle  and  but  little  intelligence.  The 
average  business  man  is  as  Ignorant  of  economics  as  the  slave  of  the  south  was  of  the 
meaning  of  the  term  liberty,  or  as  the  least  intelligent  wageworker  is  of  the  social  prob-  > 
lems  of  to-day.  Yet  both  these  classes  of  our  population,  the  ignorant  business  man  and 
the  ignorant  wageworker,  are  found  arrayed,  in  a large  measure,  on  the  side  of  the  go’d 
standard  and  opposed  to  the  double  standard.  The  battle  of  the  standards  must  be 
fought  and  the  victory  won  by  men  who  think  and  act  from  motives  other  than  immediate 
self-interest.  Men  who  think  and  act  from  the  standpoint  of  Immediate  self-interest  have 
the  same  effect  on  the  engine  of  human  progress  that  sand  has  in  the  bearings  of  a locomo- 
tive. Any  business  man  who  has  a growing  family  and  who  advocates  the  single  gold 
standard  as  the  basis  on  which  business  must  be  continued  or  not  continued  at  all.  Is  do- 
ing that  which  will  put  the  fetters  of  wage  slavery  on  his  children  Just  as  certain  as  to  re- 
duce the  supply  of  water  to  the  citizens  of  Chicago  one-half  would  breed  a pestilence. 

Q.  But  I am  told  that  the  gold  standard  Is  the  best  for  the  wageworker.  Th  the  free 
coinage  of  silver  would  reduce  the  purchasing  power  of  his  wages,  which  would  be  the 
same  as  reducing  his  wages  in  amount  now  rec' ' 'd? 

A.  This  is  the  one  argument  advanced  by  the  gold-standard  advocates  which  appeals 
most  strongly  to  the  ignorant  working  man  who  is  employed.  Of  course  it  has  no  force 
with  the  man  out  of  employment,  and  is  laughed  at  and  characterized  by  intelligent 
working  men  as  silly.  Let  me  answer  this  argument  by  addressing  myself  to  the  em- 
ployed but  unthinking  workingman: 

You  are  told  that  a return  to  a bimetallic  standard  will  reduce  the  purchasing  power  of 
your  wages.  It  must  follow  then  that  a continuance  of  the  gold  standard  will  enhance 
the  purchasing  power  of  your  wages.  The  first  thing  for  you  to  consider  is,  who  are  the 
men  who  say  this,  and  have  they  been  men  who  in  the  past  were  devoting  their  time  and 
energy  in  efforts  to  get  either  an  increase  of  -wages  for  you  or  to  make  conditions  sur- 
rounding you  more  pleasant?  If  you  find  that  the  men  who  are  advancing  this  argument 
are  the  same  men  who  have  repeatedly  compelled  you  to  accept  a reduction  of  wages 
whenever  your  wages  were  high  as  measured  by  the  cost  of  the  things  you  needed  to  live 
on,  or,  when,  as  they  now  claim,  their  purchasing  power  was  increased,  are  you  not  Justi- 
fied in  doubting  their  expressed  friendship  for  you  in  this  Instance?  Take  Mr.  R.  T.  Crane, 
or  Mr.  Carnegie,  or  Mr.  Hanna  as  examples  of  the  men  who  are  now  so  solicitous  for  the 
continuance  of  the  gold  standard,  because,  as  they  say,  it  is  the  best  for  the  wageworker. 

Go  over  the  files  of  the  daily  papers  and  look  up  the  number  of  times  they  have  com- 
pelled Their  workmen  to  accept  a reduction  of  wages  and  called  to  their  aid  the  police-  ^ 
man’s  club  and  the  soldier’s  bayonet.  Does  not  the  history  of  these  gentlemen’s  industrial 
establishments  prove  that  every  time  the  purchasing  power  of  their  workmen’s  wages 
were  enhanced  by  a reduction  of  the  price  of  the  things  they  had  to  buy  that  they  stepped 
In  and  took  off  a slice  of  the  wages?  If  this  is  true,  and  the  files  of  the  papers  v/ill 
prove  it  true,  then  how  much  confidence  can'  you  place  in  the  declarations  of  Mr.  R.  T. 
Crane  and  men  like  him  that  they  are  now  laboring  in  the  cause  of  the  gold  standard  be- 
cause of  deep  love  and  Interest  they  have  for  the  workingman? 

But  admitting  that  what  they  say  is  true,  that  free  coinage  would  reduce  the  purchasing 
power  of  wages  now  paid.  If  this  is  so,  then  they  admit  that  the  prices  of  commodities 
would  be  advanced.  Now,  what  are  commodities?  Are  not  commodities  those  articles  of 
commerce  produced  by  labor?  Do  they  not  represent  in  the  market  the  labor  performed? 

If  they  do,  and  the  prices  of  these  things  advance,  is  it  not  an  advance  in  the  wages  of 
labor?  Wages  go  down  and  men  are  thrown  out  of  employment  Just  as  the  prices  of 
labor’s  products  decline.  When  those  things  produced  by  labor  are  selling  cheaply  in  the 
markets  are  not  the  returns  to  labor  cheap?  The  sum  total  received  for  the  products  of 
labor  is  the  sum  total  of  the  wages  paid  to  labor  less  the  cost  of  using  the  machinery  of 
production  and  distribution.  If  the  cost  of  using  the  machinery  of  production  and  dis- 
tribution is  great  the  return  to  labor  is  small,  if  the  cost  is  small  the  wages  to  labor  are 
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accordingly  greater.  Money  Is  an  essential  part  of  the  machinery  of  production  and  dis- 
tribution. If  It  Is  dear,  if  Its  owners  demand  a large  shar-  of  the  products  of  la.bor  for 
its  use,  then  the  part  which  goes  to  labor  Is  small.  If  money  is  cheap,  and  the  owner  of 
money  can  demand  but  a small  part  of  the  pr  ‘uct  of  labor  for  its  use,  then  the  part  re- 
maining for  labor  Is  larger.  This  la  true  all  almg  the  line.  A railroad  Is  a part  of  the 
machinery  of  production  and  distribution.  The  farmer  must  use  it  before  he  gets  pay  for 
the  labor  he  has  done  on  his  wheat  field.  He  must  use  the  railroad  to  get  his  wheat  to 
market.  Now  his  wages  are  the  sum  total  of  the  price  his  wheat  sells  for  less  the  cost  of 
using  the  railroad.  If  it  costs  the  farmer  one  bushel  to  have  fifty  hauled  to  market  he 
has  left  as  his  wages  forty-nine  bushels.  If  it  costs  him  two  bushels  to  use  the  railroad  he 
has  left  as  wages  forty-eight  bushels.  What  is  true  of  the  railroad  is  true  of  money.  If 
It  costs  much  to  use  It  labor’s  returns  must  necessarily  be  small.  If  It  costs  but  little  to 
use  it,  the  returns  to  labor  are  consequently  greater.  THE  GOLD  ADVOCATES  ARE  IN 
FAVOR  OP  MAKING  THE  RETURNS  TO  MONEY  GREATER— NOT  IN  THE  AMOUNT 
OF  INTEREST  CHARGED  FOR  THE  USE  OP  IT— BUT  IN  THE  PURCHASING  POWER 
OF  THE  INTEREST  RECEIVED,  and  Just  as  the  purchasing  power  of  money  goes  up  the 

returns  to  labor  necessarily  go  down.  This  must  be  so,  for  whatever  one  takes  the  other 
cannot  have. 

CHAPTER  I V. 

Q.  Then  the  result  would  be  that  the  maintenance  of  the  gold  standard  would  continue 
to  Increase  the  purchasing  power  of  money  and  employers  would  continue  to  do  as  they 

have  always  done,  cut  the  amount  of  wages  paid  In  proportion  as  their  purchasing  power 
advanced? 

A.  Certainly  they  would.  If  they  did  not  wages  would  be  In  effect  going  up  on  them 
afl  the  while  and  prices  of  the  things  they  were  manufacturing  to  sell  always  fallUg. 
They  simply  couldn’t  and  wouldn’t  stand  this  unless  they  were  also  money  lenders,  but 
would  reduce  wages  and  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  if  necessary. 

Q.  How  about  the  man  out  of  work?  Where  does  he  come  In?  Employers  do  not  appear 
to  be  particularly  anxious  about  his  welfare? 

A.  No,  they  are  not.  The  argument  about  reducing  the  purchasing  power  of  wages  does 
not  appeal  very  strongly  to  him,  and  the  fairy  story  about  60  cent  dollars  amuses  him. 
The  man  out  of  work  would  much  rather  have  his  pockets  filled  with  60-cent  dollars  than 
with  the  stuff  that  is  now  In  them — wind.  Employers  of  labor  are  buyers  of  labor,  and 
every  purchaser  is  anxious  to  get  the  thing  he  buys  as  cheap  as  possible.  A thing  to  be 
cheap  must  be  abundant.  It  must  be  so  abundant  that  the  supply  Is  always  overlapping 
the  demand.  The  more  men  there  are  seeking  employment  the  better  for  the  purchaser 
of  labor,  because  It  enables  him  to  buy  cheap,  that  Is,  pay  low  wages.  Labor  Is  a commod- 
ity. The  unit  of  this  commodity  Is  a man.  This  unit  Is  entitled  to  vote,  otherwise  employ- 
ers would  not  corral  these  units  In  rooms  and  yards  and  "reason”  with  them.  If  these 
units  could  not  vote  McKinley  or  Bryan  would  not  be  candidates  for  the  presidency.  J. 
Plerpont  Morgan  and  the  regular  army  would  look  after  the  white  house  and  keep  it 
warm  very  warm.  As  it  Is,  the  gold-standard  advocates  have  done  the  best  they  could. 
They  have  selected  Mr.  McKinley  and  forced  him  to  become  their  representative.  The 
regular  army  Is  In  the  shadow  In  the  back  ground,  and  is  well  officered  by  men  subservi- 
ent to  the  commands  of  the  pawn  brokers  or  bankers. 

CHAPTER  V. 

Q.  Would  free  coinage  of  silver  be  likely  to  increase  the  chances  of  emploj-’ment? 

A.  The  mine  owner  who,  under  free  coinage,  took  his  bullion  to  the  mint  and  had  It 
coined  Into  dollars  ^•ould  derive  no  benefit  from  it  unless  he  could  exchange  It  for  the 
products  of  some  one  else’s  labor.  Unless  he  engaged  In  business  with  it,  purchased 
something  that  some  one  had  to  sell  or  loaned  it  to  some  one  to  use  in  business,  he 
would  be  no  better  off  than  he  was  before  he  mined  It.  While  he,  the  miner  or  bullion 
owner  has  It,  it  is  useless  to  him.  He  must  get  rid  of  it  to  derive  benefit  from  it.  He  can- 
not get  rid  of  it  without  putting  somebody  to  work  in  some  way.  The  chances  of  employ- 
ment now  for  those  out  of  employment  is  limited  to  the  amount  of  gold  being  coined 
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annually,  as  gold  Is  the  only  kind  of  money  now  permitted  to  be  used  as  capi- 
tal. If  silver  w’as  admitted  to  the  mint  on  the  same  terms  as  gold  it  would  double,  If  not 
more  than  double,  the  amount  of  capital  going  into  circulation  or  seeking  employment 
each  day.  A dollar  can  get  employment — that  is,  earn  something  for  its  owner — only  by 
employing  some  man  or  woman  or  child  to  do  something  for  the  owner  of  the  dollar,  who 
_then  gives  the  dollar  in  exchange  for  the  labor  performed.  The  free  coinage  of  silver 
would  just  as  certainly  double  the  chances  of  employment  as  two  dollars  are  double  the 
amount  and  number  of  one  dollar. 

Q.  Would  this  not  be  an  advantage  to  all  business  men? 

A.  Yes,  but  the  larger  industrial  establishments  are  seeking  to  crush  the  smaller  ones 
out  of  business,  and  as  the  larger  Institutions  are  money  lenders  as  well  as  business 
firms,  they  control  all  the  available  fluent  capital  (gold)  and  the  free  coinage  of  silver 
would  throw  into  competition  twice  the  amount  of  fluent  capital  now  available,  and 
the  sum  would  be  so  large  they  could  not  readily  corner  it  and  it  would  come  to  the  aid  of 
the  slowly  dying  small  business  class  and  give  them  new  life.  This  would  be  slightly  dis- 
astrous to  the  institutions  now  classed  as  monopolies,  but  It  would  give  new  life  and  new 
hope  to  thousands  of  small  business  conce’'ns  which  are  engaged  in  purely  industrial  busi- 
ness and  are  not  pawn  brokers,  and  it  would  INCREASE  THE  CHANCES  FOR  EM- 
PLOYMENT FOR  THE  UNEMPLOYED  Just  in  proportion  as  two  is  greater  than  one. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

Q.  Are  the  bonds  of  the  government  payable  in  gold  only? 

A.  I will  answer  that  question  and  at  the  same  time  make  reply  to  a number  of  false 
claims  set  up  by  the  gold  advocates; 

1.  The  bonds  are  not  payable  in  gold  only.  They  are  payable  in  silver  or  gold  dollars  at 
the  option  of  the  government.  Mr.  McKinley  voted  for  a resolution  to  this  effect  adopted 
Jan.  28,  1878.  See  house  proceedings  of  that  date. 

2.  The  silver  dollar  now  in  circulation  is  not  a redeemable  dollar.  It  redeems  itself  In 
the  revenues  of  the  government.  You  cannot  draw  gold  out  of  the  treasury  with  a silver 
dollar  or  with  a silver  certificate.  The  government  is  not  pledged  to  redeem  the  silver 
dollar. 

3.  The  silver  dollar  is  at  parity  with  the  gold  dollar  because  the  government  says  it  will 
receive  either  one  in  payment  of  any  debts  due  *the  government.  [For  official  informa- 
tion confirming  this  statement  write  to  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  at  Washington.] 

4.  Gold  has  a price  placed  on  it  by  law,  the  law  declaring  that  26.8  grains  standard  gold 
shall  be  a dollar.  The  amount  of  bullion  in  a gold  dollar  cannot  go  below  this  price,  the 
government  being  bound  by  law  to  coin  free  all  that  is  brought  to  it  and  make  it  legal  ten- 
der for  all  debts.  The  supply  is  limited,  the  demand  unlimited. 

5.  To  compare  gold  bullion  with  silver  bullion,  treating  them  as  commercial  commodi- 
ties, is  absurd.  Gold  bullion,  being  made  by  law  the  exclusive  money  metal,  is  not  a com- 
modity. It  is  set  apart  from  all  the  other  products  of  human  labor  and  given  a function 
by  law  which  no  other  product  of  human  labor  possesses,  and  which  gold  of  itself  does 
not  possess.  The  owner  of  gold  bullion  can  have  his  metal  coined  into  a disk  with  certain 
w'ords  and  figures  on  it  and  then  compel  you  to  take  it  in  payment  of  debts  or  in  exchange 
for  things  you  are  offering  for  sale.  There  is  no  other  product  of  human  labor  with  which 
this  can  now  be  done — not  even  silver  bullion.  This  legal  function  at  one  time  rested  in 
silver  bullion.  It  was  put  there  by  law,  talcen  away  by  law,  and  can  be  restored  by  law. 

6.  The  owner  of  gold  bullion  cannot  -ompel  one  to  take  gold  bullion  in  payment  of 
debts  or  in  exchange  for  things  offered  for  sale.  It  is  not  a legal  tender  until  the  govern- 
ment has  put  its  stamp  upon  it. 

7.  It  is  not  true  that  interest  has  fallen.  Six  per  cent  to-day  will  buy  more  wheat,  corn, 
silver  bullion,  lumber,  nails,  pork  and  beef  on  the  hoof,  than  8,  9 and  even  10  per  cent 
W'ould  w'hen  these  rates  were  charged. 

8.  It  is  not  true  that  freight  rates  have  fallen.  It  takes  just  as  many  pounds  of  wheat, 
pounds  of  corn,  pounds  of  meat  to  have  these  products  of  human  labor  hauled  to  market 
as  it  ever  did,  if  not  more. 
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